CHAPTER 3 


Marginalized Social Identities 


Self-Understandings and Group Membership 


As Black people, as women, and as lesbians, the women in this book 
possess multiple social identities that are marginalized in society. People 
use identity as a “category of practice” to make sense of themselves, their 
activities, what they share with and how they differ from others (Brubaker 
and Cooper 2000, 4), and to construct meaning about who they are and 
how they fit in the world. All people experience identity-formation pro- 
cesses, but they have a particular complexity and nuance for those who 
occupy multiple marginalized social statuses. Many of the women I inter- 
viewed were the children or grandchildren of former sharecroppers who 
moved north during the Great Migration, or were themselves immi- 
grants to the northeastern United States. Their understandings of the 
meanings of Blackness and femaleness have been shaped as much by the 
particular historical contexts and structural conditions in which they 
and their parents came of age as by their present-day experiences. Their 
sense of what race represents to them was formed early on in their lives, 
before they began to define themselves as gay. A combination of past 
experiences, present-day self-understandings, and more general social 
hierarchies in society work together to shape self-perceptions of identity 
group membership. 

In this chapter, I investigate Black lesbians’ self-understandings of 
race, gender, and sexuality and analyze the ways these social positions 
affect a sense of group identification. The primary identity statuses I ex- 
amine are Blackness as a race, femaleness as a gender, and gay sexuality. 
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These categories are not homogeneous and do not have absolute bound- 
aries. The racial category “Black” includes individuals who self-identify as 
Black American, as foreign-born ethnic Blacks, and as multiracial. The 
gender category “female” includes women with a variety of gender presen- 
tations. And the sexuality category “gay” includes not only women with a 
firm and consistent view of themselves as gay or lesbian, but also those 
who report having continuous attractions to women and men, those who 
may have had more relationships with men than with women, and those 
who may not view their sexual preference as an identity status but rather 
as a sexual behavior in which they participate (see Chapter 1). Individuals 
who recognize that these categories exist and who see themselves—or be- 
lieve others see them—as members of these groups may or may not have 
feelings of group belonging or social identity associated with these sta- 
tuses. Indeed, as I will show in this chapter, the identity status that some 
consider most important to how they define themselves as individuals is 
not necessarily the one for which they have the strongest feelings of group 
belonging. 

During the fifty-eight in-depth, in-person interviews gathered for this 
study, respondents were asked two questions about identity. First, I in- 
quired, “Which identity would you say is most important to you: your 
identity as a Black person, as a lesbian, or as a woman? Or are you unable 
to rank them in any particular way?” This question required the respon- 
dents to evaluate the importance they place on race, gender, and sexuality 
identity statuses as categories of analysis for self-definition or self-identity, 
and to consider these statuses in relation to one another as personal traits 
or micro-level characteristics that represent their private lived experiences. 
Next, they were asked, “Who do you think you would have the most in 
common with: a Black straight woman, a White lesbian, or a Black man?” 
This is a relative question about collective identity, or the types of people 
the respondent perceives herself to share common ground with.! It in- 
quires about identity statuses as social groupings. I purposely did not ask 
my subjects how close they felt to the category “Black lesbian,” hoping 
instead to learn more about what it is that makes individuals feel that they 
share similarities with groups whose members do not simultaneously 
share their sexual, racial, and gender identity. My respondents’ answers to 
these two questions invite this chapter’s simultaneous consideration of 
identities as fundamental elements of self-conception, and identities as ties 
that either bind or create distance in our relationships with others. 

When these questions were asked in the in-depth interviews, I ex- 
pected respondents to say that race was the most important status 
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around which they form social identities. That is, based on my observa- 
tions of their participation in predominantly Black social environments 
and their largely Black friendship groups, I hypothesized that the ma- 
jority would name race as a primary identity category for their self- 
definition. I also assumed that those who said that race was the identity 
status most important in their self-definition would also perceive them- 
selves to have more in common with Black heterosexual women than 
with White lesbians or Black men. 

The responses I received suggest, however, that marginalized social 
identities are more complex, and identity generally more dynamic, than 
I expected. I found that race is most often a primary status for Black les- 
bians who are “The Firsts,” meaning those who have racially integrated 
neighborhoods, schools, and workplaces. These are usually (but not al- 
ways) women with high-status jobs whose experiences navigating power 
structures at work and in predominantly White environments have made 
race a particularly salient social identity for them. I also learned that 
among working-class women with feminine gender presentations, race 
and gender are simultaneous primary statuses that cannot be separated 
because of how the outside world sees and interacts with these women 
and because they are firmly guided by norms of respectability in Black 
communities that dictate how they should represent themselves to others. 
Lastly, women whose gender is performed more ambiguously or who 
have a masculine gender presentation are the most likely to say they can- 
not rank the importance of race, gender, and sexuality as identities. For 
reasons tied to their gender expression, transgressive women (the major- 
ity of whom are working-class), express and experience a distance from 
each of these identities, depending on the social context. I explore each of 
these findings in the first three sections of this chapter. 

I also found that the ways Black gay women conceptualize the impor- 
tance of an identity status as a self-definition is not always consistent 
with how they think about their membership in a group organized 
around that same social identity. In other words, a significant percentage 
of the women I interviewed value a particular identity as part of their 
self-definition even if they do not perceive themselves to have much in 
common with the members of that group. This finding, in the chapter’s 
final section, has important implications for our understanding of the 
situational nature of identity and the ways statuses change in salience 
when the social context is altered. 
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RACE AS PRIMARY SOCIAL IDENTITY 


Zoe Ferron installs and maintains telephone lines and network optics 
for a major communications company. She stands about five feet, eight 
inches tall, weighs roughly 180 pounds, and at the time of interview wore 
her hair in dreadlocks that hung all the way down her back. Zoe was 
born in 1960 and raised in a predominantly White housing development 
in Canarsie, Brooklyn, during a time when African Americans were just 
beginning to integrate this tough White ethnic neighborhood.” Hers was 
one of only a few Black families in a housing project dominated by 
working-class Italians and Jews. It is not easy to be the first Black person 
to integrate an all-White institution where you are not wanted, and such 
experiences are particularly formative when they occur during the early 
years of a child’s life.? 

Asked to rank her identities, Zoe ranked Black identity as most im- 
portant because race and racism more overtly shaped her earliest and 
most fully formed self-understandings: “If I had to number them one, 
two, three? Probably Black and lesbian—real close, to be honest with 
you. I don’t know which would come up as one. Probably Black. Woman 
last.” When I asked, “What makes you say that?” she replied: “Because 
that is just what it is. People see your Blackness, and the world has af- 
fected me by my Blackness since the very inception of my life... . Coming 
into a sexuality and recognizing a sexuality I think is something that is 
secondary to the color of your skin, at least for African Americans in this 
country. So, you know, my sexuality is something that developed later on, 
or I became aware of later on, [because] I think it’s always been what it’s 
been, but I think that it was just something that developed in my psyche. 
But being Black is something that I’ve always had to deal with: racism 
since day one and recognizing how to navigate through this world as a 
Black person, and even as a Black woman” (emphasis in original). 

From kindergarten through fourth grade, Zoe was the only African 
American in her classes for gifted children. She describes her years in el- 
ementary, junior high, and high school as a “volatile” time because of the 
protests around neighborhood integration that were taking place. During 
her first year in junior high and periodically throughout that period of 
her education, a bodyguard had to escort her to the newly integrated 
school each day to protect her from protesters in the neighborhood who 
shouted racial epithets at her, such as “Nigger, go home!” Race was con- 
tinually salient for Zoe during her childhood, an identity on the basis of 
which she and other family members were forced to interact with others 
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outside of the racial group. For example, her older brother had to over- 
come significant racial discrimination to attain the rank of battalion 
chief in the New York City Fire Department. 

Many Blacks who have direct experiences with racism understand 
race in the sense that Higginbotham defines it, as a “social construction 
predicated upon the recognition of difference and signifying the simulta- 
neous distinguishing and positioning of groups vis-a-vis one another” 
(1992, 253). That is to say, conceptions of race are a way of dividing 
people into groups on the basis of some real or perceived difference be- 
tween them, and these groups represent the “relations of power between 
social categories by which individuals are identified and identify them- 
selves” (253). Societies in which racial demarcation is endemic to the 
sociocultural fabric, epistemologies, and everyday customs particularly 
shape race as a social identity. Zoe Ferron’s childhood experiences reveal, 
for instance, how racial categories are strategically necessary for the func- 
tioning of power. Her responses to my questions suggest, in turn, how 
such experiences with racial discrimination influence identity formation. 
The context in which Zoe grew up and her experiences as a young person 
limited some of her choices in regard to self-representation, meaning even 
if she herself felt socially distant from Blacks as a group, or preferred to 
have social networks and friendship groups that were predominantly 
White, the society she lived in would have made these interests difficult to 
pursue. The racial inequality that structured the lives of African Ameri- 
cans during that historical period tells us race is not just an imagined re- 
lationship individuals like Zoe perceive themselves as having with other 
Blacks. In Zoe’s youth, race was far from being an imaginary category: 
she was taunted with racial slurs on her way to school, and she had a 
strong sense of being a racial Other in her all-White classes. These were 
concrete societal forces at work creating boundaries around which Zoe 
formed her racial identity. 

Zoe understands her sexuality as an identity that is second to the one 
she has formed around race, because her lesbian self is something she 
developed “later on”—this even though she felt “different” from others 
from the time she was a young girl because she was never attracted to 
boys. Throughout her childhood, she had crushes on girls but did not 
discuss these feelings with anyone, including her parents (saying she 
knew such a discussion would “wreak havoc” in her house). Her first 
romantic relationship with a woman occurred when she was sixteen, an 
experience she describes as “coming into the light.” But she did not pro- 
cess her feelings of same-sex desire until early adulthood, so her gay 
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sexuality remained the source of an individual but not a collective 
identity—an identity that was not a basis for group identification. 

When Zoe did experience sexuality as a marker of difference, it was 
combined with a masculine-identified gender presentation. Growing up, 
she says, she never felt like a girl and did not relate to the ways television 
depicted the experiences and interests of girls. When asked which group 
she has the most in common with, White lesbians, Black heterosexual 
women, or Black heterosexual men, Zoe again identified with her racial 
identity but chose Black men over heterosexual Black women because 
she says she understands men, thinks like them, shares the same interests 
that they have, and feels the same type of desire for Black women that 
they feel: “I don’t know what White men feel about Black women, but 
I know what Black men feel about Black women, and that is how I feel 
about Black women. And I have been known to translate [that] to women 
of various colors (chuckles), but in my heart lies a Black man. Absolutely. 
Unequivocally.” 

Both the relational and the structural nature of identity categories are 
exemplified in Zoe’s life story. She was forced to relate to the outside 
world through the structural inequalities of a racially ordered society, 
which cemented her group membership around Blackness. It was not 
until much later that she came to understand how her same-sex desires 
played a role in how she fit into the world, and when this happened those 
desires were accompanied by a gender presentation that was different 
from what was expected of women. Sexuality and gender presentation 
together served to create a social identity for her as lesbian. So both Zoe’s 
individual and her collective identities have race at their core: her identity 
is structural as well as relational. 

Dr. Beverly Howard is twelve years younger than Zoe. She was raised 
in a different region of the country and has a different occupational sta- 
tus, but. like Zoe, her sense of individual and collective identity revolves 
around race, largely for structural reasons. Beverly was born in 1972 to 
middle-class parents in a small city in southwest Louisiana. Her neigh- 
borhood was African American and middle-class, and most of the adults 
were teachers, as are her parents, who each hold master’s degrees in edu- 
cation. She says that in the South, “Growing up there is a little different 
than growing up here. As far as racially, things are pretty much split 
down the middle. You’re either Black or you’re White. No matter what 
you are, you have to choose. If you’re Black, you have no choice. If you’re 
White, you pretty much can say what you want to say. If you’re Vietnam- 
ese, you need to choose one [race]. So that’s a little different than I find 
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my experiences have been up here in New York.” Beverly’s comments 
reveal the salience and structural nature of racial categories in the Loui- 
siana city where she was raised. 

Her parents expected and encouraged her to do well in all of her en- 
deavors. They took a leadership role in various aspects of community 
life, serving as mentors to some of the children in the neighborhood and 
opening their home to other families for barbeques and other social ac- 
tivities. Beverly was raised in and bound tightly to a tradition of Black 
womanhood that expects both high achievement and social responsibil- 
ity. Shaw (1996) refers to this as “socially responsible individualism” 
and says that historically, the Black middle class has made great efforts 
to socialize their children into a collective consciousness around race. 

Today, Beverly is a physician in the male-dominated field of emer- 
gency medicine. She is a gender-blender with light skin and shoulder- 
length relaxed hair, stands about five feet, seven inches tall, and weighs 
approximately 175 pounds. When I asked Beverly to rank the impor- 
tance of race, gender, and sexuality as identity statuses for herself, she 
responded that her experiences growing up and attending universities in 
the South have heightened her sense of difference around race: “I think 
it’s just the way I’ve lived the majority of my life, where I had to be proud 
of being Black, possibly the only Black person. I didn’t really even feel the 
effects, I guess the disadvantage, of being a woman until I got to medical 
school, where there were so many men and very few women. And they 
kind of pointed it out to me, whether it was [through] harassing jokes or 
whatever. But even still, it was an issue of being Black. I guess in New 
York it’s not as big of an issue because there are just so many different 
ethnicities. And my work puts me as being the boss, so I never have to 
deal with some of the stressors of race and sexuality that others may have 
to deal with.” 

When I asked Beverly whether she had most in common with a Black 
straight woman, a White lesbian, or a Black man, she answered, “Ooh. 
That’s a tough question. I guess I would say a Black male.” Beverly elabo- 
rated: “Just relating to my work, the majority of the people there are 
men. I don’t know. It’s hard to say. I would identify mainly with a Black 
woman, period. [But] to say with a straight Black woman, I don’t know. 
I could see how I could identify with a Black man just because of the 
positions that I hold and the way my household is. But it’s hard for me to 
categorize it... . I think if other people would look at me, they would put 
me in the Black man role, so that’s why I’ll make that choice.” 
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Beverly’s responses reveal several important aspects of the impor- 
tance of context when evaluating race, gender, and sexuality as identity 
statuses. First, in the context of the neighborhood in which she was 
raised, race was the salient identity status for everyone. When she entered 
medical school, gender inequalities became more relevant for her.* Once 
she attained a high-ranking status within the medical profession, many of 
the inequalities she once experienced because of race and gender were 
reduced. In the context of her professional life, she is a leader despite her 
race and gender. She told me she has always been “a bit tomboyish,” and 
it has served her well: “To get ahead in my field, to be a female doctor,” 
she said, “you have to have some masculinity about you.” Nevertheless, 
her racial identity remains salient for her in the context of the predomi- 
nantly White leadership of the hospital, even if it does not limit her oc- 
cupational mobility. Beverly’s example highlights both the situational 
nature of group identity and the ability of high occupational status to 
mitigate some of the structural inequalities individuals with marginalized 
identities might experience. 

Also important in understanding how race, sexuality, and gender 
operate for Beverly is that she bases her collective identity on how others 
perceive her rather than on whom she feels closest to. She says she can 
identify with Black men not just because of her work life but also because 
of the way her household is structured. Beverly is newly divorced. When 
she was married, she earned much more than her husband. Currently, 
Beverly owns a large house in a suburb of New Jersey that she shares 
with her partner, Adina. Adina is an artist who stays home full time to 
care for Beverly’s two-year-old daughter from her previous marriage. 
Beverly is the sole financial provider for their family, and in many re- 
spects their household is structured in the traditional breadwinner- 
homemaker style of responsibility allocation. 

Beverly’s experience of upward mobility from the middle class to the 
upper middle class, and the change in power that accompanied this trans- 
formation, suggests the ways social class and education affect how one 
experiences and interprets race. Prager defines the genealogy of identity as 
“the process by which individuals vertically place or imagine themselves 
into ongoing social categories of experience and construct their own un- 
derstanding of themselves in relation to these categories” (2009, 142). He 
emphasizes the ongoing nature of social categories and their ability to 
change their relationship to those who occupy them. We see in Beverly’s 
case, and in others as well, how social class filters the experience of being 
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Black, female, and lesbian, as well as how respondents portray these sta- 
tuses and how others view and interpret these individuals as Black women. 

When asked about the relative importance of race, gender, and sexu- 
ality for their own lives, high-status respondents (meaning those who 
have advanced degrees and personal incomes greater than $75,000 per 
year in 2005 dollars) were more likely to name race or the experience 
of being Black as a primary identity status. Historically, race has been 
important both as a collective identity and as an individual social iden- 
tity for the Black middle class, and one reason for that is the more fre- 
quent contact Black middle- and upper middle-class people have with 
Whites. Such interactions reify the salience of race and can cause them to 
experience a sense of difference around this identity. Naja Rhodes, for 
example, offered the most common response for middle-class lesbians to 
the question about identity status, linking her experience of being Black 
with having a responsibility to represent herself in a certain way to oth- 
ers, particularly when she is in the minority: “When I think about having 
to represent myself in a particular way, most of my life I’ve felt the Black 
part as being the most important because of the environments I’ve been 
in where I’ve been—when there’s [only] like five Black people. So Black- 
ness is definitely what I’ve had to stand up for the most.” 

Similarly, Katrice Webster, a gender-blender and corporate attorney at 
one of the top law firms in Manhattan, says her identity as a Black person 
is most important because it has the greatest effect on how others in her 
upper-middle-class social world perceive and relate to her: 


I think more adversity comes to me because of being Black. The negative 
things that happen to me have happened because I’m Black. When I go to 
work every day I have to work a little harder, not so much because I’m a 
woman, not so much because I’m gay (because they don’t know), but be- 
cause I’m Black. When I go shopping and a person is following me around 
the store—like I went, we went into Tiffany’s the other day. I wanted to get 
a bracelet. And this woman is like, “Oh, here’s a bracelet, but it’s $240.” I 
wanted to say, “Who cares. Give me twenty.” I felt like she didn’t know any- 
thing about me, but because I was Black she just made a lot of assumptions. 
People don’t necessarily make—I mean, they make some assumptions be- 
cause you’re a woman, but not as many assumptions. 


Such responses suggest that on the route toward upward mobility, 
middle- and upper-middle-class Blacks are more likely to have thought 
about how being Black, female, and gay measurably effect the quality 
of social relationships they engage in with non-Blacks. While they be- 
lieve they have not suffered as many derailments because of gender and 
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have been able to selectively shield their gay sexuality from the knowl- 
edge of their colleagues and peers, race has noticeably threatened their suc- 
cess. In the process of training for professional occupations and in these 
positions, moreover, members of the Black middle class interact in social 
contexts that require them to navigate largely White middle- and upper- 
class cultures; furthermore, relative to poor Blacks, middle-class Blacks 
generally find themselves in more contexts that require interaction with 
Whites.” The workplace and other settings like restaurants or museums 
may call for the continued negotiation of boundaries around race. These 
experiences reinforce a sense of difference around racial identity. 

Highly educated lesbians in my study are also more likely than 
working-class women to view the politics of personal identity and the 
politics of collective identity as inextricably linked. Beverly’s comments 
regarding the shifting power that she possessed as she transitioned from 
college to medical school, and then to work as an emergency room doctor, 
illustrate this point. They have competed successfully with Whites to gain 
prominent placements in prestigious careers. As a result, they discuss iden- 
tity statuses like race and gender as power relationships in a social system 
that influences how resources are allocated, rather than just representations 
of different lifestyle preferences, beliefs, or practices. When comparing 
across socioeconomic groups, I have found that high-status Black lesbians 
are the least likely to be openly gay in the workplace. Many of these 
women felt same-sex desire during late adolescence or early adulthood but 
either chose not to act on it or kept their feelings hidden until they had 
finished their educations or moved into secure jobs. Among high-status 
survey respondents (those with a bachelor’s degree or greater and earning 
more than $75,000 per year), the average age at which they first acted on 
same-sex attraction was 20.6 years, around the time they were completing 
college. They did not accept a lesbian identity until five years later, however, 
at 25.7 years old, when they tended to be finished with advanced degree 
programs and settled into professional jobs. Lesbians in the lowest-status 
category (those with less than a bachelor’s degree and earning less than 
$50,000 per year), by contrast, first acted on their same-sex desire three 
years earlier than the high-status women on average, at age 17.5 years 
old—right at the end of high school. Working-class women accepted an 
identity as lesbian about three years earlier, at 22.8 years old, and entered 
into the social world of lesbian life earlier as well, spending more time at 
parties and other events that made it easier for them to become comfort- 
able with a gay sexuality. Although the working and middle-class groups 
both took about five years between having a first same-sex experience 
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and coming to identify as lesbian, the later timing of same-sex desire and 
acceptance of lesbian identity for the middle and upper middle class sug- 
gests that, consciously or unconsciously, higher-status lesbians delayed 
coming into the life until they were more established in their careers or 
more securely on the path toward upward social mobility.® 

Responses from the in-depth interviews support this interpretation. 
For example, Josephine Owens is an attorney who told me she has al- 
ways been attracted to women “from a young age” but did not “get into 
the life” until after she finished law school. When I asked if there was a 
particular incident that brought her into a gay sexuality, she said it was 
“just an attraction to women, I guess.” She does not know if the delay 
was because she was just too busy to explore her feelings or if it was be- 
cause she wanted to wait until she “was more sure of [herself] and more 
sure of [her] sexuality.” Katrice said she was drawn to women in high 
school and college but only acted on those interests in secret by occasion- 
ally sneaking out to lesbian bars to admire or dance with women. It was 
not until she finished school and became successful in her career that she 
let her family and friends know about her interest in women. Even today, 
she is discreet about her sexuality at work because she does not want her 
gay identity to influence how her colleagues perceive her. 

Other high-status respondents like the psychologist Nilda Flores told 
me they avoided thinking consciously about their sexuality during college 
or graduate school because they were not ready to deal with the conse- 
quences of what a gay sexuality might mean for them. It was not until 
they had begun to advance in their occupations that their focus turned 
more directly to the open expression of a gay sexuality. Rather than con- 
front early on family conflicts and the possibility of societal prejudices 
that might limit professional opportunities, these women shelved their 
feelings of lesbian attraction until they had accumulated enough social 
status to reduce the liability of having a lesbian identity. 

Once they acknowledge their gay sexuality, middle- and upper- 
middle-class lesbians can and do utilize class as a privileged status to 
move in and out of the marginalized aspects of stigmatized identities. 
They can select into neighborhoods where lesbian and gay people expe- 
rience more comfort in showing open affection with one another. They 
can also display their incomes in a way that calls less attention to any 
undesirability associated with a status as lesbian, and women like Dr. 
Howard can use their high occupational status to gain authority and 
power. 
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RACE AND GENDER AS SIMULTANEOUS PRIMARY 
SOCIAL IDENTITIES 


Lower-middle-class and working-class women with a feminine gender 
presentation are the most likely to say that race and gender cannot be 
separated as primary statuses for understanding their individual identi- 
ties. They are also the most likely to report that their collective identity 
with Black heterosexual women is the strongest and most important 
group relationship they have. The rationale they give for this ranking is 
tied to how others in society perceive and interpret who they are. 

Berit Fontaine’s responses to the questions about identity offer one 
example. Berit was born in Panama in 1967 and immigrated to the 
United States in 1980. She looks and racially identifies as Black, stands 
five feet, ten inches tall, is approximately 130 pounds, and has a medium- 
brown complexion. Berit attended college but did not complete a four- 
year degree. When she goes out socially, people often remark upon her 
exceptional beauty, and in addition to managing a women’s boutique 
on the Upper East Side of Manhattan, she is also a part-time runway 
model. Prior to her current five-year lesbian relationship, she only dated 
men. 

Berit’s response to the interview questions measuring individual and 
collective social identities reveal her efforts to create what Jenkins (2007) 
calls an “inviolable respectability.” When asked “Which identity is most 
important to you: your identity as a Black person, a lesbian, or as a 
woman?” she replied “Just a woman.” Berit elaborated: “Although those 
other things make me the woman that I am, they don’t define me. I was 
born in Panama. That is part of me. I’m a Black woman and that is just 
part of me. That [race] right there, [along] with being a woman, is one of 
the most important things as well, but all of those things are just part of 
the woman that I am.... Being the right type of woman is important to 
me” (emphasis in original). Berit stressed the importance of representing 
womanhood in a way that is consistent with Black norms of respectabil- 
ity. She defined the “right type” of woman as someone who has “respect 
for herself and carries herself with dignity and won’t compromise” her- 
self. She said she wants to be “a woman who carries herself with dignity, 
class, who has goals and ambitions and dreams and who cares about 
people.” 

Berit perceives herself to have the most in common with Black 
straight women rather than White lesbians or Black men, saying that 
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she can better relate to them and that she and they have more of the 
same experiences. Referring to White lesbians, she explained, “All I 
can say is that you sleep with a woman and I sleep with a woman. 
That is the only thing that we can have in common.” Berit considers 
her engagement in lesbian practice as a behavior that should be dis- 
tinguished from an identity status. Race and gender are identity 
markers she has in common with others in a way that sexuality is 
not. Unlike Zoe, Berit does not interpret her same-sex attraction as 
being similar to the way men desire women. Instead, she understands 
herself as the object of that type of desire. She does not mention hav- 
ing any similarities with men, nor does she feel strong lesbian group 
membership. 

Santasha, who also has a feminine gender presentation, similarly 
identified both race and gender as the most important components of 
her self-definition and collective identity. Santasha is a junior editor for 
a women’s magazine and single mother of two. She stands five feet, seven 
inches tall and weighs approximately 220 pounds. She is medium com- 
plexioned, with long dreadlocks. When I asked her about the relative 
importance of her identities as a Black person, a woman, and a lesbian, 
she responded: “Can I say both? Black and a woman, because when I 
look at my milestones and what I’ve accomplished throughout my life, I 
feel better about accomplishing those things because, one, I’m Black, and 
two, ’'m a woman. And it brings me back to something my father said 
when I was pregnant with my first child. I told him I’m having a child. 
[He said,] ‘Well, you’re not gonna ever finish high school, you’re gonna 
end up on welfare and not be shit” So I appreciate both of those things 
[race and gender], and I kinda can ‘X’ things like what my father said 
out.” Santasha’s comments suggest that she makes continual efforts to 
prove—not just to society but even to her own family members—that 
just because she had a child at a young age does not mean she is headed 
down a road of sexual deviance and pathology. She proudly told me that 
after the birth of her first child she completed high school at a special 
school for teenage mothers and subsequently attended and completed 
college. 

When I posed the same question to Venus Giles (b. 1965), an army 
veteran with a slight build and short, relaxed hair, she replied: “Hmm. 
That’s a good one. Well, the man is not—that’s out. But now I have 
a hard choice between a Black straight woman or a White lesbian. I 
would say a Black straight woman!” When I asked her to elaborate, she 
said: “Because before sexuality comes into play I am looked at as a Black 
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woman. I am not looked at as a lesbian, because you don’t know where 
I am coming from. So when I walk down the street I am representing 
Black women.” Venus, who has a gender-blender style of presentation, 
dismissed out of hand the idea that she might identify with Black men, 
but she had difficulty deciding whether race or sexuality is the status 
around which her group membership is strongest. She finally chose race 
and gender, selecting Black straight women as the group with whom she 
has the most in common. She based this choice, again, not on her feelings 
of connectedness to Black heterosexual woman but rather on how out- 
siders perceive and respond to her: because her race and gender are the 
most visible categories to others, they become the more important group 
identity categories for Venus. Within this context, she evoked a rhetoric 
of Black female representation. Venus believes that when she walks down 
the street, she is calling attention not just to herself as an individual but to 
Black women as a collective. 

I have referred in earlier chapters to the historical origins of the search 
for respectability within Black communities, as well the continued efforts 
of Black women in the United States and Caribbean to portray a particu- 
lar image of Black womanhood. Jenkins argues that today, Black women 
not only struggle for respectability, but also fight against the conse- 
quences of stigmatization that threaten to script Blacks “out of narratives 
of American national belonging because of their alleged sexual and do- 
mestic character” (2007, 5). Middle- and working-class Black lesbians 
like Berit, Santasha, and Venus not only participate in this struggle but 
also shape their self-definition and collective identity around it: their pri- 
mary personal and collective identity statuses depend in part upon their 
understanding of how others see them and their desire to shape how they 
are seen. 


INABILITY TO RANK STATUSES AND GAPS BETWEEN 
INDIVIDUAL AND GROUP IDENTITY 


Women with a nonfeminine gender presentation had the greatest dif- 
ficulty answering my questions about identity and were the most 
likely to say that they were unable to rank race, gender, and sexuality 
in their importance as identities. They said things like “I’m just a hu- 
man being, it doesn’t matter,” “I’m just me, just Trina, that’s all,” “I 
embody all three of them,” and “Hmm... which one? I don’t know. 
Let’s see. I’m all three of those, so which one am I more of? I can’t re- 
ally say.” 
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Angie Russell was born in Brooklyn, New York, in 1967 and is a police 
officer. She is straight-up gay and her gender presentation is transgressive: 
she wears men’s clothing, no makeup or jewelry, never carries a purse, and 
her hair is cut very close to her head, making her appear almost bald. She 
is five feet, six inches tall and the color of dark chocolate, and has a 
smooth, round face with almond-shaped eyes. Angie is the child of 
lower-middle-class parents. (Her mother is a telephone operator, and 
her father had a vision disability; she described him as a being a stay-at- 
home parent throughout her childhood.) Shortly after her interview, she 
was promoted to the position of sergeant in the New York City Police 
Department. With this promotion, Angie joins the ranks of the Black 
middle class. 

When asked how she would order her identities, Angie said her most 
important identity is not as a Black person or a woman or a lesbian, but 
“just as a person, just as me.” She could not put her race, gender, and 
gay sexuality in any kind of order and explained that she is “all of them 
evenly, so to speak.” Her response might suggest that because she identi- 
fies with these three statuses as personal traits, she also sees herself as 
equally part of Black communities, gay communities, and communities 
that are organized around gender. When I asked with whom she has the 
most in common, a Black straight woman, a White lesbian, or a Black 
man, however, she immediately said, “Ooh. Definitely not the White les- 
bian,” because Whites are “very different” from Blacks and have a “dif- 
ferent view of the world.” Angie told me she feels very different from 
White lesbian women despite having gay sexuality in common with 
them. “The lesbian part is such a small part, as far as ’m concerned,” she 
said, “So I'll probably think more about her being White as opposed to 
being lesbian.” When asked to choose between the remaining two catego- 
ries, Angie chose the Black man (assuming he is heterosexual), saying, 
“Well, I’m athletic and I love women. And that’s probably what all Black 
men think about, sports and women! (laughs).” She also shared with me 
her belief that Black straight women think about men in a very different 
way than she does: like Zoe, Angie said she thinks about and is attracted 
to women in the same way men think about women. 

Once again, we see in Angie’s comments a distinction being made 
between personal and group identities, as well as a classic example of 
the relational nature of identity statuses. While Angie does not have a 
stronger tie to any one of her identity statuses when they are used to de- 
scribe her as an individual, she is able to sort them when they define her 
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relationship to different collectivities of people: racial identity is impor- 
tant to her sense of group membership, explaining her rejection of group 
identification with White lesbians. What she has in common with White 
lesbians—sexual identity—is not sufficient to create a strong sense of 
group membership for Angie, or at least not one that is stronger than her 
racial group membership. When race is held constant, however, Angie un- 
derstands herself to have more in common with Black heterosexual men 
than with Black heterosexual women. This commonality is influenced by 
the erotic desire for women that she shares with Black men. While Berit 
sees herself as the object of lesbian women’s desires, Angie, like Zoe, 
presents herself as the person who is the pursuer of this “object.” Angie’s 
connected interests with Black men extend outside of sexuality: she also 
mentions athleticism as something she shares with them. Her sense of 
racial group membership invites her to notice areas of common interest 
with Black men, whereas her weaker sense of shared sexual identity cre- 
ates no such comparisons to White lesbians. 

Angie’s use of comparisons points to an important way that social 
identities operate: identity categories work by distinguishing individu- 
als and collectivities from one another, but they simultaneously establish 
relationships using notions of similarity. The construction of external dif- 
ference generates internal solidarity (Jenkins 2008, 102). In his influential 
essay “The Stranger,” social theorist Georg Simmel observes that the 
stranger or outsider helps others to create social identities by allowing the 
group to define what its members have in common and who they are in 
terms of who they are not. The characteristics of the stranger are defined 
as “the Other,” which then clarifies who the “we” of the group are (Sim- 
mel 1964). Social anthropologist Fredrik Barth argues that by dichoto- 
mizing other people as “strangers” or members of other ethnicities, we 
implicitly recognize “limitations on shared understandings, differences in 
criteria for judgment of value and performance, and a restriction of inter- 
action to sectors of assumed common understanding and mutual interest” 
(1969, 15). One’s membership in an identity group, then, is determined by 
criteria of both similarity to other group members and difference between 
oneself and others defined as out-group members. In order to hold on to 
the significance of a group membership based in race, individuals must 
perceive a tangible difference in behavior and other characteristics be- 
tween themselves and the racial out group. 

We see this process at work in the concept of race through the re- 
sponses of Angie, Berit, and others I interviewed who see themselves as 
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different from Whites. Its operation is less obvious and less consistent, 
however, when it comes to social identities based in sexuality, particu- 
larly when the reference group coheres around race. Angie’s comments 
about the difference between herself and White lesbians and the similarity 
between herself and Black men have at their core an understanding of 
the primacy of race over sexuality and gender as the status around 
which she coheres with others. This is a key point in understanding 
how race is understood by African Americans born and raised in earlier 
time periods. For my respondents, the cohesion around race is so strong 
and has such a deep history and importance that it is difficult for them 
to imagine feeling commonality with Whites even when they share with 
them other social identities outside of race. 

The relational nature of identity is expressed a different way for Joi 
Jamison. Joi was born in 1968 and raised in low-income housing proj- 
ects in Harlem. She was the only girl and the youngest of her parents’ 
four children. Her mother attended college but dropped out two semes- 
ters before graduation to have a child and marry Joi’s father. After her 
parents divorced when Joi was six, her mother raised all of the children 
as a single parent, and Joi proudly tells me how her mother sacrificed by 
not working while she was growing up. Through the help of public as- 
sistance, she remained at home, and the family made do with less 
money so that Joi and her brothers would be “raised right.” Far from 
seeing her mother’s decision not to work as lazy or irresponsible, Joi 
says she has a great deal of respect for her mother for having chosen 
this more difficult path to ensure that Joi and her brothers would not 
fall prey to the negative aspects of the high-poverty neighborhood where 
they lived. 

Today, Joi is part-owner of a three-story brownstone with several 
other family members and is employed as a construction worker for the 
City of New York, repairing potholes and performing various other 
types of labor. She is about five feet, ten inches tall and weighs around 
225 pounds. She has a gender presentation that I identify as on the cusp 
of gender-blender and transgressive because she styles her hair in a 
long, straightened manner that reveals her female gender, but wears 
men’s clothes and shoes with little jewelry and no purse. 

When I asked Joi which identity status is more important to her as 
an individual, she said her status as a woman is most important: “I am 
a woman first. In order for me to be a lesbian I would definitely have to 
be—my gender would have to be female. So I guess that presides over 
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everything. I’m woman; after a woman, I’m a lesbian.” When Joi is asked 
about the group she feels she has the most in common with, she re- 
sponded: “My initial response is a Black [straight] woman. A Black 
woman—what would we have in common? Well, we are both Black, and 
because she is straight doesn’t mean that she is not open-minded, right? 
Doesn’t mean that is she is not open-minded or anything like that. We 
would be able to talk about, I don’t know, I think there would be some 
kind of connection. She is Black, Iam Black. With a White gay woman, 
yeah, we could talk about having intimacy with other women, but that 
is all there is.” 

Unlike Angie, Joi was able to rank the importance of the three iden- 
tity statuses. Even though Joi has an everyday gender presentation that 
is relatively masculine, when asked about identity as an individual char- 
acteristic she ranked her status as a woman as the one most important 
to her, most likely because she was raised as the only girl in a house full 
of brothers, and because she repairs potholes on the city streets, an oc- 
cupation that also makes her gender quite salient. When asked about 
which group she has the most in common with, however, Joi chose Black 
heterosexual women over White lesbians. While her answer to the first 
question suggested that she would identify with women over men, one 
might also have expected her to choose White lesbians over Black hetero- 
sexual women since she had just ranked her gay sexuality as more impor- 
tant to her individual identity than her race. However, the blackness Joi 
shares with heterosexual Black women outweighs any differences in sex- 
ual preference they may have, because it is her race that is the basis for 
the sense of commonality she has with others, not her sexuality. “There 
would be some kind of connection,” Joi said, because “she is Black, I 
am Black.” 

Joi’s statements suggest that she feels a sense of bounded solidarity 
in race—a solidarity that persists despite the fact that she and straight 
Black women do not share a common sexual identity. Joi sees a possi- 
bility of identifying with Black heterosexual women despite their dif- 
ferences in sexual preference, but she, like Angie, does not similarly see 
the possibility of identifying with White lesbian women despite their 
racial differences. Joi experiences lesbian sexuality as a behavior she 
may have in common with others, which is important to how she de- 
fines herself personally, but it is not a status around which she connects 
to others as a group. Rather, race is the foundation for group status for 
Joi, because she feels that she shares with other Black people a common 
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history and understanding that facilitates the construction of social 
relationships. 

Waters (1999) says racial identities are social identities that can only 
be understood in context as people relate to one another, and the in- 
group that contributes to one’s social identity varies depending on con- 
text. Twine (1996) also argues that master-status is not fixed and that, 
depending on the environment, people will choose different identities as 
primary according to how others in that context perceive them. While 
these points are true, both Angie’s and Joi’s responses to questions 
about group membership and sense of connectedness reveal how the 
permeability of feelings of group membership plays out for some Black 
lesbians. Angie says race, sexuality, and gender are all ranked equally 
as parts of her individual identity, while Joi contends that for her, sexu- 
ality and gender are tied in importance and are more important than 
race. Nonetheless, Angie and Joi both form their collective identity 
around race. Race is the foundation of the relationships they have with 
others and of the difference they perceive between themselves and White 
lesbians. The majority of the Black lesbians I spoke to do not experi- 
ence their gay sexuality as a status around which to unite with White 
lesbians, because Whites very clearly and consistently play the role of 
the Other in their group identity construction. The lack of lesbian 
group cohesion across race has important consequences for the types 
of boundaries Black lesbians design as they construct a collective group 
membership. 


CONCLUSION 


Just as boundaries exist within the Black community, they also work on 
its outside to contain its members within a community of solidarity 
(Pattillo 2007). These boundaries may shift and bend and sometimes 
even buckle as individuals move in and out of various social environ- 
ments, but they persist. What ties people together in a particular group 
is not just the shared experience of being identified by others or by 
group members as part of a collectivity, but also each member’s own 
evaluation of what the characteristics of that collectivity are and assess- 
ment of the extent to which he or she fits with those group characteris- 
tics. Most of the Black lesbians I interviewed reported that race is the 
foundation of a persistently salient and powerful collective relationship 
they have with others—as I had hypothesized they would. Not one of 
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the respondents said sexuality was the primary identity around which 
she formed her most important collective relationships with others, 
particularly when that group membership would have required her to 
cross Black-White racial boundaries. The dominance of race as an iden- 
tity revealed its influence in various ways according to the visibility of 
other social identities, however, and to the varying social contexts in 
which identity statuses were made salient. 

Gender presentation as an expression of race, gender, and sexuality 
importantly shapes gay women’s connectedness to identity statuses. For 
lesbians with a feminine gender presentation, race operates simultane- 
ously with gender as a primary status that organizes the way they see 
themselves and believe that others see them. These women’s connections 
to race and gender as identity statuses are enacted through their presen- 
tation of Black female respectability in an effort to overcome the image 
of sexual pathology and deviancy that has historically been associated 
with Black women and lesbian women. Women with a transgressive 
gender presentation were least likely to be able to rank their identities, 
and they tended to understand the identity that is most important for 
them as individuals to be different from the identity group with which 
they had the most in common. 

In addition to gender presentation, class is important to how race is 
experienced as a social identity. High-status women were most often 
women who integrated neighborhoods, schools, and work departments 
or offices. They repeatedly learned what it meant to be “the only one” or 
“one of a few” African Americans in predominantly White contexts that 
required them to prove their worthiness to occupy a particular space in 
which they were treated as the Other. Thus, they were the most likely to 
experience race as a status around which they understood both an indi- 
vidual and a collective identity. 

My interviews revealed the extent to which identity statuses are both 
relational and structural. They are simultaneously imagined relationships 
individuals form with others through active, interdependent, dynamic 
processes, and power relationships in a social system that influence our 
relative positions in society and affect the ways resources are allocated. 
Black gay women experience marginalized identity statuses simultane- 
ously as personal and political projects. At times they distinguish 
among an identity status as a personal trait or micro-level characteristic 
that represents their private lived experiences; an identity status as a 
collective identity or representation of membership in a particular social 
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grouping; and an identity status as a location in the larger social system 
that has a structural foundation. Different social contexts allow them the 
possibility of perceiving one identity category as primary for their own 
self-definition and a different identity category as a status around which 
to cohere with others as a group. 


